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tic Congress was held in Chicago. It was probably the
greatest display of Catholic power in the New World that
has ever been seen. The Pope's envoy was Cardinal
Bonzano: with him went many of the Italian officials of
the Papal Court. Mussolini watched this great display of
Catholicism in Chicago and the prominent part Italians
necessarily played in it, both Italians who were citizens of
the U.S. and Italians who were delegates of the Papal
Court. The Pope also watched it with the greatest interest,
and realised even more than before how America is
getting a hold on the Catholic Church.
It was not he, however, but Mussolini, who now took
the first steps. Signer Pacelli, who is not to be confused
with the Cardinal of that name, was the Pope's legal
counsellor at the Chicago Congress. A few days after
his return to Rome he received an unexpected call from
the legal councillor of State to the Italian Government,
Professor Barome. Signor Pacelli went sti-aight to Cardinal
Gasparri for advice. The Cardinal, showing how little
he and the Pope wished for actual temporal territory, laid
down two principles on which to talk; one was "That
through a Treaty a small Pontifical State could be recon-
stituted under the sovereignty of the Pope, manifest and
visible,, which should guarantee to the Holy Father the free
exercise of his Spiritual Power." The other was "A
Concordat by which it would be possible to give the value
of civil law to religious marriages under determined
conditions."
From that moment the negotiations went on with
immense labour for about two years. Complete secrecy
was maintained until late in November, 1928, when the
Pope and the King of Italy appointed official plenipoten-